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THE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS TO 
PLATO'S REPUBLIC 



EDWAED A. THUBBEB 



Act English scientist said recently that, in the space of 
eighteen months, a generation's period had been traversed. 
As a small instance, he observed, " Shaw's plays, that 
claimed to be the intellectual novelties of their day, are 
dead ! Bergson spoke of them in London the other day as no 
longer readable, as of ' wne mode demodee, une affectation 
passee.' Certainly they would bore every one now, and it is 
difficult to trace in what their interest lay — so tedious they 
are become." 

I quote these phrases not as entailing of Bernard Shaw's 
plays any discussion with which I intend warmly to agree or 
to disagree. Some of Shaw's plays, to be sure, are readable 
and are likely to be readable for a good many years to come. 
[What I wish to emphasize, however, is the fact that in great 
Crises, such as a terrible war, the minds of reflecting people 
are likely to be thrown back upon themselves ; their medita- 
tions come swiftly; they take council of first and last things, 
and rehearse in their mind -i what their imaginative writers 
have given them of late or aforetime that they think worthy 
to attach to their deeper experiences. Thus sharp crises, 
if weh considered, confirm to many people the great truths 
of ages ; they aid the thoughtful in taking stock of what they 
consider will be most liberating. Wars, then, for those who 
are not too physically engaged in them, produce often a state 
of mind that may be called academic, a condition to which a 
celebrated Frenchman has given the phrase, " Above the 
Battle." 

And I employ the word academic partly because I am 
thinking of Plato and his attitude toward imaginative 
writers. It is said that his views are not wholly consistent, 
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that in some later writings, he wavered from the dogmatic 
position of the Republic. Be that as it may, my present 
concern is with his discussion on this ideal state of his. 
" "With the single exception of hymns to the gods," he says, 
" and panegyrics of the good, no poetry ought to be admit- 
ted into a state." " For if you determine to admit the 
highly seasoned music of lyric or epic poetry, pleasure and 
pain will have sovereign power in your state, instead of law 
and those principles which, hy the general consent of all 
time, are most conformable to reason. " " My dear Homer, ' ' 
he entreats, " tell us what city owes a better constitution to 
you, as Lacedaemon owes hers to Lycurgus, and as many 
cities, great and small, owe theirs to many other legislators? 
What state attributes to you the benefits derived from a 
good code of laws? Italy and Sicily recognize Charondas 
in this capacity, and we Solon. But what state recognizes 
you? " " Will Homer," Plato asks, " be able to mention 
any? " 

"Is it reported of Homer," he queries, " that though 
not a public man, he nevertheless in his lifetime persuasively 
conducted in private the education of certain disciples, who 
used to delight in his society and handed down an Homeric 
way of living? " " Is it conceivable," Plato asks, " that, 
if Homer and Hesiod were really capable of improving men 
in virtue, they should have been suffered by their contem- 
poraries to travel about reciting? Is it not more likely that 
they would have been hugged more closely than gold, and 
constrained to stay at home with their countrymen? Or else, 
if this favor were refused, that they would have been es- 
corted in their wanderings, till their disciples had received 
a satisfactory education? " 

Plato, we know, included the dramatists in his score of 
outcasts, and if, in his day, there had been novelists, he 
would have included them also: all imaginative writers, 
poets of every description — unless, indeed, some of these 
novelists or poets had made their writings hymns to the 
gods or panegyrics of the good ; or were actively interested 
in the state and in persuading their fellow-men to live 
righteously. 

But here, it would seem, Plato has left an immense gap, 
an opening through which, I imagine, many of our modern 
writers would leap with tremendous hounds. I am not aware 
that Shaw has written hymns to the gods, but I am quite 
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•certain that if he were asked whether or no he had written 
panegyrics of the good he would maintain uproariously that 
he had written little or nothing else. The welfare of the 
state has been with him a brawling preoccupation, and he 
gathers many Shavians about him whom he educates to 
righteous living and who hug him more closely than gold. 
And with him would flock a whole troupe of latter-day novel- 
ists and pamphleteers, men who are most importunate that 
their views of society are of alarming consequence. 

Plato, however, would, I think, still be contentious; he 
has yet a second string to his bow. " The peevish temper," 
he says, " furnishes an infinite variety of materials for imi- 
tation; whereas the temper which is wise and calm is so con- 
stantly uniform and unchanging that it is not easily imi- 
tated: and when imitated it is not easily understood, 
especially by a general gathering of all sorts of persons col- 
lected in a theatre. For there people witness the imitation 
of a state which, if I am not mistaken, is far from being their 
own." " Hence it is clear," Plato argues, " that the imita- 
tive poet has, in the nature of things, nothing to do with this 
calm temper of soul, and that his wisdom is not set on pleas- 
ing it, if he is intended to gain a reputation in the world ; 
but his business is with the peevish and changeful temper, 
because it is easily imitated." Plato challenges the profit 
of feeling pleasure and bestowing praise instead of being 
disgusted with a man who behaves as one would scorn 
and blush to behave oneself. The element, he holds, which 
prompts us to think of and grieve over our misfortune and 
which has an insatiable appetite for lamentation, is irra- 
tional and idle and the friend of cowardice ; the peevishness 
of imitative writers waters and cherishes the emotions which 
ought to wither with drought, and constitutes them as our 
rulers when they ought to be our subjects, if we wish to be- 
come better and wiser and happier instead of worse and 
more miserable. 

If, therefore, the most widely read, the most disputatious, 
the most naturalistic, of our imaginative writers of about the 
year 1914 could be conceived as knocking at the gates of 
Plato's Republic, I fear none of them would stand much 
chance of finding lodgment there. Many, indeed, would 
scorn to knock at all But it wouldn't matter; no more than 
Homer or Shakespeare could they get in— not even if the 
Republic had a thousand portals. For to enter Plato's Re- 
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public, a poet must not only lead a life which men strive ttf 
emulate, but he must keep his writings constantly away from 
what is peevish and changeful and paltry. As "Walt Whit- 
man has it : " The great literatus will be known, among the 
rest, by his cheerful simplicity, his adherence to natural 
standards, his limitless faith in God, his reverence, and by 
the absence in him of doubt, ennui, burlesque, persiflage, or 
any strained or temporary fashion." 

Tbe inhabitants of the Republic, indeed, are in a condi- 
tion of resolute purification. Living is with them an en- 
chanting crisis. It is as if great battles were being fought 
below them, and they, in an Olympian atmosphere, were 
watching, and sifting, and debating, — straining mightily to 
reject and to retain. In other words, they are celestially 
academic. And this, I have assumed, has been our state of 
mind for over two years; at least, this is the state of mind 
of one who thinks of Shaw as demode, or of Wells as — but 
I shall not speak for Wells, for I think I hear him even now 
knocking at a gate of the Republic. 

Plato's rigorous tests of a great poet are of course not 
the tests generally approved ; indeed, in his ideal state, he is 
far less lenient than the venerable arbiter, Time. I have 
been thinking of late, however, how curiously what Plato 
maintained has been restated by a few eminent writers, and 
interestingly enough, these writers have been productive in 
seasons of violence. 

Not many years ago — it was before the war — I heard the 
statement that Milton was altogether demode: had gone 
the way, perchance, of the Goncourts, who, George Moore 
says, were the fashion of yesterday and today are older 
than Herodotus; or the way of Shaw, whose writings, we 
are told, have become so tedious. For this modern, Milton 
had nothing; and his passing was a clinching refutation of 
Plato, for of all the English poets I can think of Milton 
is the one most certain to have gained admittance into the 
Republic. He alone, perhaps, can withstand every Platonic 
challenge. And as Plato rather archly suggests that Homer 
be given a chance to defend himself, I have been wondering 
if we might not summon Milton for a moment or two to hear 
him debate his right of entrance. 

Extended arguments will be quite unnecessary. I have 
in mind two studies of Milton, which have appeared within 
a year or so, two academic studies by American professors, 
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Thompson and Sampson, in which the case of Milton is re- 
hearsed with sufficing energy. 

Milton's poetry, I assume, is beyond cavil. He not only 
soared in the high reason of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him, but his lyric poetry was always 
either hymns to the gods or panegyrics of the good. And 
;the traces of wilfulness or peevishness in his imitative poetry 
are so incidental that I assume Plato would readily have 
forgiven them. Even the Republic is not composed of divini- 
ties. 

Milton's life also fulfills the Platonic ideal. The expres- 
sion of it, that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a 
true poem, is as exalted as anything in the Dialogues. Mil- 
ton was no wandering minstrel nor an investigator of emo- 
tions, but one who sanctified his whole being to the good of 
his country. From the year he stayed his wanderings in 
Italy to the .final overthrow of the Commonwealth, he left no 
word unspoken that he thought might contribute to an ideal 
state. Plato insists that we make such a demand of our 
poets. They must be lawgivers, and must hand down a way 
of living. The student of Milton is invariably quite as in- 
terested in his life as in his poetry; indeed, the more zeal- 
ously Milton is studied, the more ardently do the essential 
features of that bitter, impassioned, yet serene life burn into 
one. His disciples go about with him in his mental journeys, 
and will not let him escape them until they have caught his 
spirit ; they hug him more closely than gold. Plato demands 
just this. 

Galsworthy, in one of his fugitive essays, says : " Unlike 
the followers of any other occupation, nothing whatever 
compels any one of us [writers] to serve an apprenticeship. 
We go to no school, have to pass no examination, attain no 
standard, receive no diploma. "We need not study that which 
should be studied ; we are at liberty to flood our minds with 
all that should not be studied. Like mushrooms, in a single 
night we spring up — a pen in our hands, very little in our 
brains, and who-knows-what in our hearts." Such words 
would sound strange in the mouth of one who had served 
Milton's apprenticeship, of one who maintained that " labor 
and intent study " were his portion, or that " if faith mean 
aught, if there be any reward for the righteous, I shall stand 
among the ethereal deities in Paradise, whither labor and a 
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pure mind, and righteousness that bumeth as a flame, carry 
the souls of men." 

I shall leave Milton in his paradisiacal Republic with but 
a note of his on the present war. An outraged Frenchman; 
cries: " A piece of architecture like Rheims is much more 
than one life ; it is a people — whose centuries vibrate like a 
symphony in this organ of stone." The substance of that 
had been said many years before in the simple phrase : " He 
Who destroys a good book kills reason itself." 

It would be unprofitable, I imagine, to debate many cases 
of aspiring candidates to the Republic. We might perhaps 
declare a limbo for the doubtful, Goethe, Dostoievsky, Ra- 
cine, Whitman, and leave them there for the advent of a sea- 
soned dialectician. On the other hand, this much should be 
said. If we leave out of account the writings of the great 
Hebrew prophets — an important omission — the scales of our 
judgment would incline, I believe, to those who could not 
join Plato's state. Homer and the Greek dramatists are ex- 
plicitly denied entrance ; Cervantes and Shakespeare would 
find no welcome there; nor would Chaucer and Turgenev. 
For one reason or another, none of these poets could make a 
valid claim to be elected, and that in spite of the fact that the 
spiritual immortality of each of them seems undeniable. A 
surfeit of Dante, a surfeit of Pascal, too much of Tolstoi, 
drive the best of people straight to these vagabonds. 

But Plato, as I have insisted, presupposes a crisis. " We 
shall be gainers," he says, " if poetry can be proved to be 
profitable as well as pleasurable "; and by profitable he 
means nothing short of Hebraic. 

In his life of Tolstoi, Romain Rolland speaks of the im- 
mense vogue of the Russian among the young men of his cir- 
cle. It was not enough for them to admire Tolstoi's presen- 
tation of life, Rolland says ; they lived it ; it was their own. 
Theirs it was by its ardent love of life, by its quality of 
youth— theirs by its irony, its disillusion, its pitiless discern- 
ment and its haunting sense of mortality— theirs by its 
dream of brotherly love and peace among men. And now, in 
his latest book, a by-product of the war, Rolland affirms : 
"The brightest geniuses of the earth, like Walt Whitman and 
Tolstoi, chant universal brotherhood in joy and suffering; 
or else, like our Latin spirits, pierce with their criticism the 
prejudices of hatred and ignorance which separate individ- 
uals and people." 
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Tolstoi is undoubtedly a brilliant candidate for the Re- 
public; notwithstanding the marked difference in temper be- 
tween the ancient Greek and the modern Russian, there are 
also striking resemblances. Plato discarded Homer and the 
Greek dramatists; Tolstoi discards Shakespeare and him- 
self. And the thoroughness with which this feat is accom- 
plished is no more amazing in the one than in the other. 
Tolstoi gives many reasons why Shakespeare's plays and 
his own great novels are anathema, but his deeper reasons 
are after all pure Plato. What city owes a better constitu- 
tion to Shakespeare or to War and Peace? What state at- 
tributes to them the benefits derived from a good code of 
laws? Are they really capable of improving men in virtue? 
Did disciples ever visit Shakespeare for guidance in their 
lives? Does one go to him for any religion worth fighting 
for? " Bunyan, a better than Shakespeare," Shaw answers. 

In a way Tolstoi drives Plato to a logical conclusion ; for 
when he denies that beauty, a quality so dear to the Greeks, 
is an essential characteristic of art, he makes the value of 
art rest solely on its import. Beauty may be a precious em- 
bellishment, but art is without virtue which does not breathe 
the spirit of brotherly love. " God mingles not with man," 
says Plato in the Symposium; " but through Love the inter- 
course and speech of God with man, whether awake or asleep, 
is carried on. The wisdom which understands this is spirit- 
ual : all other wisdom, such as that of arts or handicrafts, is 
mean and vulgar." Tolstoi did not enter the Republic until 
the great novels of his maturity were behind him. Then 
came Master and Man, the parables, and Resurrection; his 
spiritual crisis was over, and in life, philosophy, and writ- 
ings, he joined the celestial academy. 

The ancient quarrel between philosophy and art is for- 
ever smouldering. " You are poets," the philosophers say, 
" and we are poets and rivals of yours, and our hope is to 
perform a play which is the creation of perfect law. Come 
then, soft sirs, children of the Lydian muse, and present 
yourselves first to the magistrates, and if they decide that 
your hymns are as good and better than ours, you shall have 
your chorus, but if not, not." And the magistrates, I ap- 
prehend, have held many a long and stormy session. And 
now and again a new figure among them voices its protest : 
" Are we indeed so august as to remain indifferent to the 
spectacle of life!" it asks. " Are we to close up forever 
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those instruments of thought called feelings? Is law the one 
inexorable establishment? Must the lives of men be un- 
ceasingly perfect and noble, unhalting, unresting, untiring? 
Come, bright sirs, are not you, yourselves, conscious of being 
enchanted by poetry? There is indeed a shape of personal- 
ity very dear to many — which likes the play of strongest 
lights and shadows: where the good, the heroic, although 
never attained, is never lost sight of, but through failures, 
sorrows, temporary- downfalls, is returned to again and 
again, and while often violated, is passionately adhered to as 
long as mind, muscles, voice obey the power we call volition. 
The great poets are wont to emerge when the state is at 
peace ; they are the interpreters — the searchers for the rid- 
dle, Beauty. " " Nay, sirs, ' ' reply the elder magistrates, and 
they raise their hands mournfully, " it would be a sin to be- 
tray what seems to us the cause of truth; it is wrong to 
be heedless of justice; in our Republic there is no peace." 

And the magistrates are still sitting; but the great poets 
have gone their way. There comes elbowing in their place 
at the portals a crowd, a host of golden propagandists. 
" Would you have short stories?" they shout, " we preach 
imperialism; plays? we vindicate socialism: a man cannot be 
wise enough to be a great artist without being wise enough 
to be a philosopher: a man cannot have the energy to pro- 
duce good art without having the energy to pass beyond it. 
If you want art tolerably brisk and bold, admit us doctrin- 
aires." A stir of vexation seizes upon the magistrates ; they 
arch their brows amazedly. The hubbub increases. There 
is a scuffling of impatient feet before the iron portals; the 
babble of strident voices ; and the winds of many doctrines 
are let loose. " We stand for the superman," the voices 
call; " we reveal the neurotic; we worry the complaisant. 
The field of science is ours, ours the realm of psychology. 
We know all gestures, all attitudes; through lamentation, 
through disenchantment, we seek for wisdom and truth. 
Come, sirs, in these bustling times, let us grapple together; 
who ever knew-truth put to the worse in an open and free en- 
counter? " 

Over the tumult there rose an austere presence ; some say 
it was Plato himself ; others say it was a prophet. He lifted 
his arms toward the concourse and spoke in stern accents : 
" Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain. We know too well your phrases, scrutinizers of 
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the fleeting, unlearned doctrinaires, barterers of pleasure 
and fears, psychologists without judgment. Your virtue has 
no freedom, nor health, nor truth. True virtue is a purifica- 
tion from all these things, and temperance and justice and 
courage, and wisdom, itself, are the purification. Are you 
looking to be held together by lawyers ? Or by an agreement 
on paper? Or by arms'? Nay, nor the world, nor any living 
thing will so cohere. Reason remains — reason and love, if 
indeed truth be in the field, then affection, whatsoever things 
are of good report, shall abide in this place. Except the 
Lord build the city, they labor in vain that build it." 

The spokesman ceased, and twitched his mantle about him. 
He stayed for a moment, and peered wistfully over the heads 
of the rabble; he made as he would beckon, but presently 
turned and withdrew, he and his company, debating. 

Edward A. Thtteber. 



